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I. PEACE PACT NEGOTIATIONS II. 


HE negotiations for a pact for the renunciation of war initiated 
in the April of last year have now passed through two distinct 
phases and are about to enter upon a third. The first of these 

periods, that of Franco-American correspondence, lasted exactly a 
year, since it commenced with M. Briand’s suggestion of a bilateral 
treaty on 7th April, 1927, and ended with the agreement on 
April 7th, 1928, between the French and United States Governments 
to submit the entire correspondence which had passed between them 
to the Foreign Offices in London, Berlin, Rome and Tokio, thus 
increasing the number of negotiating parties from two to six. The 
second phase, that of multi-lateral negotiation, began on April 13th 
with the presentation of the American draft treaty to the Powers 
concerned, and closed on 11th June with Mr. Kellogg’s speech in 
New York on the three hundredth anniversary of the opening of the 
first church of the Dutch Reformed Faith on Manhattan Island in 
1628. Though considerably shorter, this second period was full of 
progressive incident, and in the course of it the number of negotiating 
states increased to twelve. 

With the previous history of the peace pact negotiations, this 
Bulletin has dealt in its issues for January 15th and May 12th, 1928 
(Vol. 1V, Nos. 15 and 23) in the last of which the chronicle was brought 
down to the receipt of the American and French draft treaties on 
April 13th and 21st respectively. The first of these drafts envisaged 
a simple declaration of the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy between the contracting parties, and an undertaking 
never to seek a solution of disputes arising between them except by 
pacific means. The French draft, while containing the essentials of 
the American proposals, embodied also the principle of the four 
reservations which had been recorded by M. Briand in his earlier 
correspondence with Mr. Kellogg, namely :— 

First, that all countries adhere to the treaty, and that the treaty does 
not become effective until universal adherence is given, unless some 
special agreement is entered into waiving certain abstentions. 

Second, that each country retains the right of legitimate defence. 

Third, that in case one country violates its pledge not to engage in war, 
that all others would automatically be released. 

Fourth, that the new treaty is not to interfere in any way with the previous 
obligations of France under the League of Nations, the Locarno 
Agreements, or her neutrality treaties. 

Mr. Kellogg, in a speech before the American International Law 
Association in Washington on April 29th, answered the French 
reservations and still further elucidated the attitude of the American 
Government, giving clear evidence that the new pact was not intended 
to interfere with the Covenant of the League or the Locarno 
Agreements in any way. 

Of the four recipients of the American Note of April 15th, 
Dr. Stresemann secured a strategic score for Germany by being 
first in the field, on April 27th, with an unqualified acceptance of 
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Mr. Kellogg’s proposals, the basic ideas of which he declared to be in 
accordance with the principles of German policy. The proposed pact, 
Dr. Stresemann thought, would not be in conflict either with the 
principles of the League Covenant and the Locarno Agreement o1 
with Germany’s existing obligations apart from these. The latter 
consist principally of the German-Soviet Treaty of Non-Aggression 
signed in April, 1926, by which the two parties are pledged to preserve 
a benevolent neutrality towards one another in the event of one being 
the victim of aggression by a third party. 

There is little doubt that the confirmation contained in the German 
Note, both of his own proposals and of his views on the French 
reservations, influenced Mr. Kellogg very considerably in the drafting 
of his speech before the American Law Association two days later. 
Further support for the American point of view as opposed to the 
French arrived on May 9th, with the reply of the Italian Government, 
in which Signor Mussolini declared that Italy welcomed the American 
initiative with lively sympathy, and offered his cordial co-operation 
towards agreement. 

It was, however, for the British reply that Washington anxiously 
waited. Mr. Kellogg had been at some pains to demonstrate his 
desire to meet the British point of view, as shown by his adoption 
of the British Government’s attitude towards the definition of 
aggression, and there was evidence to show that Britain’s peculiar 
position in relation to France was realised and appreciated in 
Washington. Of public opinion in England there was little doubt, 
since prominent politicians publicly welcomed the American proposals, 
and bodies, both religious and secular, passed resolutions endorsing 
them. Official opinion, however, must needs take into consideration 
both the geographical propinquity of Great Britain to continental 
Europe and the psychological distance from it of her own natural 
feelings and those of the Dominions 

On the receipt of the American and French draft treaties, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain suggested the reference of both to a conference 
of Jurists, and by this means, which had proved so valuable in 
reconciling the rival drafts prepared in connection with the Locarno 
Agreement, to aid in the reduction to a minimum of all possible 
differences as regards the wording of the pact. In view, however, of 
the unfavourable reception of this suggestion in Washington it was 
withdrawn, and in a statement made to the House of Commons on 
May 10th the Foreign Secretary explained the Government’s delay 
in replying to the American Note, first, because of the necessity of 
consulting the Dominions, as the Government was particularly anxious 
that the policy of the whole Empire should be at one in the matter ; 
and, secondly, because he was desirous that every party in the 
negotiations should have ample time to realise the full import of the 
implications involved. ‘It is necessary to get a document which 
all can sign in the same spirit, which all can sign meaning the same 
thing, which all can sign with the same goodwill, the same heartiness 
and the same determination to maintain it.”’ 

Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech was interpreted by both the 
French and American press as endorsing their respective points of 
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view, but a further elucidation of both official and public opinion 
was provided on May 15th when the House of Lords, in an act almost 
unprecedented in history, adopted unanimously without the formality 
of a division, a motion by Lord Reading :— 

That this House cordially welcomes the proposals of the United 
States Government for renunciation of war and, whilst recognising the 
desire of His Majesty’s Government to co-operate in securing the peace 
of the world, is of opinion that prompt and favourable consideration 
should be given to these proposals, and that His Majesty's Government 
should declare their acceptance of the principles embodied in the proposed 
treaties to the United States Government. 

When the British Note of reply was finally handed to Mr. Houghton, 
the American Ambassador, on May 19th, it was found to be a reasoned 
statement of view, going deeply into the basie principles of the pact 
and developing the points of similarity rather than of divergency in 
the American and French draft treaties. The British Government 
stated its conviction that there was no serious divergency in effect 
between the proposals of the two Governments, and that it was 
understood that there would be no objection to the modification 
suggested by M. Briand that there was no intention in the pact of 
preventing the parties to the Covenant and the Locarno Agreement 
from fulfilling their obligations. 

With the aim of the United States’ Government “ to embody in a 
treaty a broad statement of principle, to proclaim without restriction 
or qualification that war shall not be used as an instrument of policy,”’ 
the British Government declared itself “‘ wholly in accord.” The 
French proposals ‘“‘ had merely added an indication of certain excep- 
tional circumstances in which the violation of that principle by one 
party may oblige the others to take action seeming at first sight to be 
inconsistent with the terms of the proposed pact.” 

The Note added that there were certain regions the welfare and 
integrity of which constituted a special and vital interest for the 
Empire’s peace and safety, and that the Government accepted the 
proposed pact on the distinct understanding that it did not prejudice 
their freedom of action in that respect. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
concluded by saying that the British Dominions were all “in cordial 
agreement with the general principles of the proposed treaty ”’ and 
would be prepared on receipt of an invitation to participate with 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain in the conclusion of such 
a treaty. 

Mr. Kellogg was not slow to avail himself of this suggestion, for 
on May 22nd Mr. Houghton presented to Sir Austen Chamberlain a 
Note extending through him ‘“‘to His Majesty’s Governments in 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, and to the Government of 
India, a cordial invitation in the name of the Government of the 
United States, to become original parties to the treaty for the renuncia- 
tion of war.”” On the same day a similar invitation was conveyed to 
Canada and the Irish Free State in identic Notes presented by the 
American Ministers in Ottawa and Dublin. 

In some circles in Washington there was a little anxiety as to 
whether the mention in the British Note of “ certain regions,” and 
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which was understood to refer to British obligations in regard to 


Egypt, might not influence Japan to make a similar reservation in 
respect of her special interest in Manchuria. There was considerable 
activity of Japanese troops in that province on account of the uncertain 
fate of Pekin and the determination of the Tokio Government to 
prevent the Chinese civil war from spreading over an area in which 
much good Japanese labour and capital had been spent. It was even 
rumoured that Japan meditated declaring a protectorate over 
Manchuria on the analogy of Great Britain’s action in Egypt in 
December, 1914. 

When, however, the Japanese reply was handed to Mr. McVeagh 
by Baron Tanaka on May 26th, it was found to contain no such 
reservation, but rather an expression of warm sympathy with the 
American proposals, which, it was understood, contained nothing 
to prejudice the right of a State to self-defence, or to the fulfilment of 
obligations under the Covenant and the Locarno Treaties. The 
Japanese Government expressed its firm belief that ‘‘ unanimous 
agreement on a mutually acceptable text for such a treaty as is con- 
templated is well capable of realisation by discussion between the 


six Powers referred to,’’ and the cordial co-operation of Japan was. 


promised to secure this end. 
It was not only in regard to possible Japanese imitation that a 


certain trepidation was felt in certain quarters as to the paragraph 
of Sir Austen’s Note of May 19th embodying the British reservation. 
Though both the Irish Free State and Canada made cordial replies 
of acceptance on May 30th and June Ist respectively to the American 
Note of May 22nd, discussions on the issues raised by the British 
reservation as to “‘ certain regions of the world the welfare and integrity 
of which constitute a special and vital interest for our peace and 
safety,’’ occurred in Parliament both in Dublin and Ottawa. 

In the Dail on May 31st, Mr. de Valera complained, firstly, that 
the American invitation had come at the instance of Great Britain 
and not directly from Washington; and, secondly, that the British 
reservation implied “ a right on the part of Britain to say that wherever 
British interests, wherever British imperialism is affected, wherever 
they have interests, that they have a right to use war, that that right 
should be recognised by us, and by every other signatory to this 
proposed pact, that the right of the British to use war as an instrument 
of their national policy in any part of the world . . . in any region 
where their interests can be affected shall be recognised.’ He 
declared himself opposed to the British reservation on the same 
grounds that he had opposed Article 10 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, ‘‘ because it would be a recognition of the right of the 
British to hold Ireland and interfere in Egypt, to hold India and 
interfere in China.”’ 

In replying, Mr. MeGilligan, Minister for External Affairs, explained 
that the invitation had come to the Free State Government from the 
U.S. Government through the usual Diplomatie channels. ‘“‘ We 
were not invited originally with the United States, France, Japan, 
Italy and Germany. Why? Because we are not one of the six 
great Powers. That is why the invitation did not issue to us in the 
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first instance . . . if there is anything with regard to the late period 
at which it came, the fact that it has come to us at all directly is an 
advance.” Asregards the British reservation, Mr. McGilligan drew 
the attention of the Dail to the final paragraph of Sir Austen’s Note, 
which opens with the statement that ‘‘ the detailed arguments in the 
foregoing paragraphs are expressed on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain.” “‘These arguments,’ said Mr. McGilligan, 
“have no application to us whatever.” 

Similarly, on June 7th, in the Canadian House of Commons, Mr. 
Garland, of the Progressive Party, asked the Prime Minister ‘‘ whether, 
because of the obvious commitments and moral obligations implied 
in the reservation made by Sir Austen Chamberlain, he would agree 
in the first place that the Canadian Parliament should have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the treaty before ratification ; and, secondly, 
whether he would give the House a statement abou this acceptance, 
or otherwise, of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s reservations.”’ 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s reply was very similar to that of Mr. 
MeGilligan, “‘ Sir Austen Chamberlain,’”’ he said, “‘ was speaking with 
respect to the British Government and announcing its policy. The 
British Government is free to pursue whatever course it wishes with 
respect to signing. It may have reservations which it will wish and 
has a perfect right to make.’”’ He added that the Canadian Govern- 
ment was not called upon to express its views upon Sir Austen’s 
reservations. 

The replies of the remainder of the Dominion Governments, that 
is to say, those affected by Mr. Houghton’s Note of May 24th, made 
almost uniform expression of acceptance : New Zealand on May 30th, 
Australia on June 2nd, the Government of India on June 12th, and 
South Africa on June 15th; of these South Africa was the most guarded 
in that it stated that the Union Government took it for granted, in 
accepting the American invitation, that the proposed pact would not 
deprive any party of its rights of legitimate self-defence ; that violation 
by one party freed all the others from their obligations ; and that by 
becoming a party to the proposed pact, South Africa would not be 
precluded from fulfilling her obligations as a member of the League of 
Nations. . 

Meanwhile, the period during which the replies to the American 
invitation were coming in was utilised on both sides of the Atlantic 
for a further clarification of official attitudes. The first step in this 
direction was taken by President Coolidge, who made his first official 
pronouncement on the Kellogg proposals in the course of his address 
on the battlefield of Gettysburg on Memorial Day, May 20th. He 
described the proposals as “‘ one of the most impressive peace move- 
ments that the world has ever seen ’’ and declared it to be his ** earnest 

hope that the ideals which have inspired the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the Secretary of State of the United States in their 
joint efforts to find a solution of the problem of peace may find a 
practical realisation in the early making of a multi-lateral treaty 
limiting future resort to war.’ This speech had the important effect 
of showing clearly upon which side the President stood, and did much 
to dispel the impression, current in certain quarters, that the proposals 
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were the child of the Secretary of State alone and had not the support 
of the Chief Executive. 

In the course of his journey to Geneva Sir Austen Chamberlain 
discussed with M. Briand the outstanding subjects of mutual interest 
between them, and on June 2nd a statement was issued from the 
Quai d’Orsay, which added slightly to the elucidation of the Franco- 
British attitude towards the Kellogg proposals. In answer to a 
question as to the present stage of the negotiations, M. Briand replied, 
“ On est tangent a la réussite,’’ and justified his optimism in the following 
words :— 

It was indispensable that we should be quite sure that the pact 
would not contain anything conflicting with obligations contracted by 
members of the League of Nations, and the signatories of the Locarno 
Treaties. It was necessary to reserve the right of legitimate defence. 
It was necessary to give the pact the widest possible character of 
universality. It was further necessary to specify that an infraction of 
the pact by one of the contracting parties restored to all the others their 
liberty of action. This was the purpose of the reservations put forward 
by the French Government. The negotiations have shown that all these 
reservations have been accepted by the other Powers, and that Mr. Kellogg 
has recognised that our concern for them was justified. The ground has 
thus been cleared. It is now only necessary to search for a formula, 
and France will certainly put no obstacle in the way of finding one. 
Mr. Kellogg wants it to be simple, clear-cut and striking. I am convinced 
that something of this nature will soon be discovered. An agreement 
will be reached, and this time it will be perfectly plain. 

On June 11th, Mr. Kellogg brought the second phase of the negotia- 
tions to a close in the course of a speech delivered in the Hotel Penn- 
svlvania, New York, on the occasion of the tercentenary of the founding 
on American soil of the first church of the Dutch Reformed Faith. 
The speech of the Secretary of State showed clearly his satisfaction 
at the reception with which his proposals had met in Europe, 
and was interpreted as an indication that he was not prepared to 
issue an amended text of his first draft treaty. With a certain subtlety 
he gave full justice to M. Briand for initiating the negotiations, which 
he pointed out, were to perpetuate peace and not war. His final 
statement summed up the attitude of the American administration :— 

I am persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy should be made, to the end 
that the peaceful and friendly relations now existing between the peoples 
of the world may be perpetuated. I am convinced, moreover, that all 
changes in these relations should be sought only by pacific means, and 
be the result of a peaceful and orderly process; and any nation which 
shall hereafter seek to promote its national interests by resort to war 
should be denied the benefits and guarantees furnished by the proposed 
treaty. This is the object of the negotiations in which fifteen world 
Powers are now engaged, and in the name of the Government of the 
United States, I bespeak the continued support of this and every other 
Church in the present movement for the promotion of world peace. 
Further evidence of the whole-hearted support with which Mr. 

Kellogg’s proposals are met in his own party was given on June 13th, 
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when the Republican National Convention at Kansas City, Missouri, 
having nominated Mr. Hoover as their candidate for the forthcoming 
Presidential election, gave forma] ratification to the plan for the 
renunciation of war by incorporating it as a plank in the party 
platform in the following words :— 

We endorse the proposal of the Secretary of State for a multilateral 
treaty, proposed to the principal Powers of the world, and open to 
signature by all nations, to renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy, and declaring in favour of the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. The idea has stirred the conscience of mankind and gained 
widespread approval both of Governments and of the people, and the 
conclusion of the treaty will be acclaimed as the greatest single step in 
history towards the conservation of peace. 

Considerable interest now attaches as to what the official attitude 
of the Democrat Party will be. The Democrat National Convention 
which will meet shortly in Houston, Texas, cannot very well ignore 
the Kellogg proposals, though the party leaders have made as yet no 
outstanding pronouncement on them. The Democrat press in New 
York was at the outset definitely opposed to the idea of a multilateral 
treaty as calculated to “‘ scrap the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Locarno Agreements.” Since, however, the general acceptance 
by the European Powers of Mr. Kellogg’s proposals the tone of the 
press has become less decided. 

Speculation is rife as to what the next step will be to usher in the 
third, and possibly the last, stage of the negotiations, and discussions 
have even arisen among the more optimistic supporters of the proposals 
as to the date in July on which the signature of the pact shall take 
place. Into this it is not proposed to enter, but there is every indica- 
tion that Mr. Kellogg’s next action will be still further to enlarge 
the number of original parties to the proposed pact by admitting the 
smaller Locarno Powers, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
Diplomatic conversations towards this end have been in operation 
for some time at Washington between the State Department and the 
Legations of the Powers concerned, and Dr. Benes, during his recent 
visits to Paris and London, certainly discussed the subject with the 
Quai d’Orsay and the British Foreign Office. Mr. Kellogg gave 
indication in his speech before the American International Law 
Association on April 29th of his willingness to take this step, and it is 
certain that the inclusion of all the Locarno Powers as original signa- 
tories would go far to meet one of the major reservations of the French 
Government. 
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II.—PRINCIPAL DATES IN THE HISTORY OF THE PEACE 
PACT. 


1927. 

April 6th. M. Briand issued Statement to the Associated Press containing 
suggestion of the renunciation of war between France and 
the United States. 

June 20th. M. —— submitted proposal of a bilateral treaty to Mr. 

ellogg. 

ce gag Mr. Kellogg replied suggesting a multilateral treaty. 

Jan. Sth. French Note to Mr. Kellogg limiting renunciation to wars of 
aggression. 

ss llth. American Note to the French Ambassador, M. Claudel. 

» 2lst. French Note to Mr. Kellogg. 

Feb. 27th. American Note to the French Ambassador. 

Mar. 15th. Mr. Kellogg’s Address before the Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York. 

» 26th. French Note to Mr. Kellogg containing the French reservations. 

April 7th. Agreement between France and the United States to submit 
correspondence on the subject of the Peace Pact to the 
Foreign Offices of Great Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan, 
and to invite their views. 

>, 13th. American Note to the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy and Japan enclosing the American Draft 

Treaty. 

» 2lst. Publication of the French Draft Treaty. 

» 27th. Reply of the German Government to the American Note of 

_ April 13th, stating its unqualified acceptance. 

» 29th. Mr. Kellogg’s Speech before the American International Law 
Association replying to the French reservations. 

May 9th. Reply of the Italian Government. 

>» 10th. Statement by Sir Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons. 

s, 15th. Resolution in favour of the Peace Pact passed unanimously, 
without a division, in the House of Lords. 

» 18th. Statement by General Smuts to The Times. 

>» 19th. Reply of the British Government. 

» 24th. Note presented to the Governments of the Irish Free State and 
Canada by U.S. Ministers in Dublin and Ottawa, inviting 
them to become parties to the Peace Pact. 

» 24th. Note presented by U.S. Ambassador to Sir Austen Chamberlain 
on behalf of the Governments of Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, and the Government of India, inviting 
them to become parties to the Peace Pact. 

>, 26th. Reply of the Japanese Government. 

;, 380th. Reply of the Irish Free State Government. 

», 380th. Reply of the New Zealand Government. 

», 30th. President Coolidge’s Memorial Day Speech at Gettysburg, in 
which he supported the Peace Pact. 

June Ist. Reply of the Canadian Government. 

= 2nd. Reply of the Australian Government. 

os 2nd. Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand, after a conversation 
in Paris, issued a Statement. 

», llth. Mr. Kellogg’s Speech at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

», 12th. Reply of the Government of India. 

», 14th. The Republican National Convention at Kansas City. U.S.A., 
included endorsement of Mr. Kellogg’s proposals as 4 
plank in its platform. 

>» 15th. Reply of the South African Government. 
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IlIl.—_CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 


June 7th.—Treaty with Egypt signed. (See Egypt.) 
June 17th.—Exchange of Protocols to Persian Treaty. (See Persia.) 


Albania. 


June 7th—Appeal of Albanian Refugee Committee. (See League of 
Nations.) 


Austria. 


June 19th.—A Treaty of Friendship with America, comprising a trade 
treaty and Consular agreements, was signed in Vienna. ‘This provided for 
the most-favoured-nation treatment in trade and regulated all questions 
concerning the rights of citizens of one country in the other State. The 
duration of the Treaty was six years. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
The Kuomintang. 


June 6th.—Mr. C. T. Wang (Wang Cheng-ting) was appointed Nationalist 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Two thousand six hundred further Japanese troops arrived at Tsingtao. 

June 7th.—Feng Yu-hsiang’s forces were stated to have reached Langfang 
(midway between Peking and Tientsin) but the Mukden Brigade had not yet 
left for Manchuria. Large numbers of Shansi and Kuominchun troops were 
camped just outside the walls of Peking, almost surrounding the city, and 
many thousands of both Northern and Southern troops were in the vicinity 
of Tientsin. 

June 8th.—Shansi troops entered Peking shortly after it had been vacated 
by the last of the Northern forces (the 8th Mukden brigade). 

Feng Yu-hsiang was reported to be in the neighbourhood of Tientsin 
with a Kuominchun army of 40,000 men, and a battle was expected to take 
place with a Northern army of about 90,000 men stationed on the left (i.e., 
North) bank of the Peiho, at the crossing (20 miles below Tientsin). A 
large Nationalist force was also said to be moving up the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway. 

June 9th—Chiang Kai-shek announced his resignation as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Nationalist forces and Chief of the Nationalist Military Council. 
He retained the office of Chief of the Nationalist Central Executive Council. 

The Fengtien (47th) Brigade, which had remained in Peking to keep order 
under promise of a safe-conduct to Manchuria from the Nationalists, was 
disarmed by Feng’s subordinate General Han Chi-fu. 

The Diplomatic Body sent a strong Note of protest to Nanking. 

June 10th.—The Kuominchun army attempted to cross the Peiho, but were 
prevented by the Chihli and Shantung troops who held the left bank in large 
numbers. 

June 11th—The Nanking Government Council published a Manifesto 
addressed to all the Powers in which it welcomed their co-operation and 
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material assistance, but informed them that all foreign troops “‘ must immed- 
iately be withdrawn from Chinese soil in order to avoid misunderstanding 
and mutual suspicion.” It stated that the time for the negotiation of new 
treaties had arrived, and that these would have to be based on equality and 
mutual respect, “ for the result of the abolition of a mere part of the obsolete 
provisions of the old treaties would not be satisfactory, either to foreigners 
or to the Chinese.” The Tsinanfu incident was cited as proving conclusively 
the futility and extreme danger of despatching troops to China, and the Powers 
were told that if they continued to “‘ send armed forces to any part of Chinese 
territory where their nationals happen to reside”’ the Goverrment would 
have to close the interior of the country to aliens. 

A manifesto was also issued to the Chinese populace promising the best 
administration and judicial independence, the suppression of banditry, the 
abolition of surplus taxes, and the disbandment of surplus troops. 

Yen Hsi-shan arrived in Peking and in a statement to the Diplomatic 
Corps promised to protect foreigners. Pai Chung-si, the Kwangsi general, 
also arrived in the city from Hankow, stating that 100,000 troops were 
following him. 

Yen telegraphed to Feng Yu-hsiang asking for the release of the Mukden 
brigade which had been disarmed by the Kuominchun. 

The Nanking Government replied to the Diplomatic Body’s protest, that 
the commanders in the field had been instructed to carry out Nanking’s 
instructions regarding the disarmed Mukden brigade. 

General Hsu Yuan-chuan, commanding the 6th Division of the Chihli 
Army (defending Peitsang, 7 miles north of Tientsin) announced that he had 
been appointed peace commissioner for the capitulation of Tientsin. Chang 
Chung-chang, the Shantung general, denied this and attempted to dismiss 
Hsu, who, in his turn, refused to disarm, proclaimed his allegiance to the 
Nationalists and hoisted the Cantonese flag. He declared that the Chihli 
troops would attack the Shantung forces, and Chang accordingly appealed to 
the Japanese to prevent an advance of the former, since this would endanger 
the foreign Concessions. The Japanese commander replied that he must 
remain neutral. 

Fighting took place just west of Tientsin, but without decisive result. 

June 12th.—The Nationalist Government was stated to have decided to 
transfer the capital from Peking to Nanking. All the Ministries in Peking 
were closed and preparations were being made for the removal of the 
archives. 

Shansi troops headed by Fu Tso-yi entered Tientsin without opposition. 

Chang Chung-chang left Tientsin by the Mukden Railway and the main 
body of his troops marched out towards the north-east, leaving the native 
city in the hands of Shantung troops. 

A reply was received from Nanking to the protest of the Diplomatic Corps 
against the disarmament of the Mukden brigade in Peking. In this it stated 
that the brigade had suddenly returned to the eastern suburbs, thus suggesting 
that it had already withdrawn from the city. 

The Committee of Public Safety resigned, after entering a protest against 
the action of Yen Hsi-shan in allowing his troops to enter Peking. 

June 13th.—Northern deserters were reported to have indulged in looting 
and murder on a large scale in the native city of Tientsin. 
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Hsu Yuan-chuang, the Northern General, was reported to have reached an 
agreement with the representative of Yen Hsi-shan for the maintenance of 
order in the Tientsin area, and two divisions of Shansi troops were reported to 
be coming to Tientsin from Peking. 

Yen Hsi-shan was understood to have handed over the command of 
Tientsin to Fu T'so-yi. 

Fighting occurred in Tientsin between Northerners in civilian clothes and 
Southern troops, resulting in the retirement of the former. 

June 14th.—Further fighting took place in the native city with much 
looting by Northern soldiers, many of whom were summarily executed on 
being caught. The Arsenal was blown up. 

Fu Tso-yi was stated to be consolidating his position in the city, where the 
Shansi régime was generally acknowledged. 

General Pei Chung-hsi, the Hupeh army leader, arrived in Peking. 

The Nationalist Government instructed the Foreign District Inspector 
of the Salt Administration in Peking to pay all receipts into Chinese banks for 
the credit of Nanking. 

June 15th.—The Nanking Government was stated to have decided that 
the provincial Government of Chihli should remain at Paotingfu, and that 
Peking and Tientsin would be created special municipal areas independent 
of the Provincial authorities, and under a branch of the Central Executive 
Committee directly responsible to Nanking, which would be the capital of 
China. 

Yen Hsi-shan informed the foreign press that Chihli had been cleared of 
Northern troops, except in the Lwan river district (north-east of Peking). 

Twenty thousand Shansi troops arrived in Tientsin, and order was re-estab- 
lished. Large numbers of the retreating Chihli and Shantung troops were 
stated to be held up at Tangshan on their way north. Fighting was reported 
to be going on a few miles north-west of Tientsin. 

The Japanese Consul-General in Tsingtao informed the Chinese Governor 
that, pending the settlement of the Tsinanfu incident, the neutral zones of the 
railway between there and Tsingtao would have to be strictly maintained, 
and no Nationalist flags flown. 

June 17th—Yen Hsi-shan’s and Pai-Chung-hsi’s ferces completed the 
taking over of all the garrison area round Peking, Feng’s troops having all 
been withdrawn to Paotingfu. Yen was stated to be in control of all Chibli, 
and to have incorporated in his army the Shantung troops under Hsu 
Yuan-chang. 

Conditions in Tientsin had become almost normal. 

Dr. C. T. Wang issued a manifesto, on his assumption of office, in which 
he stated that the Nationalist Government would at once begin its programme 
of rehabilitation and reconstruction, aimed at giving the people a better 
livelihood. He hoped that friendly nations would give China sympathetic 
assistance by, first, freeing her from treaty restrictions and, secondly, giving 
her material aid. ; 

June 18th.—The Nationalist Government published an official declaration 
of its policy of internal reform in which it promised the abolition of excessive 
taxation, the suppression of brigandage, the purification of the civil service 
and elimination of military officials, and the reduction of the military forces. 
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June 19th.—The Nationalist Government decided to set up the Directorate- 
‘General of Posts in Shanghai instead of Nanking, as previously intended. 
The members of the Government were all resident in the International Settle- 
ment and the French Concession in Shanghai, and all departmental business 
was carried on there. 

Shanghaz. 

June 10th.—A large demonstration by students of both sexes in favour of 
universal military service paraded the city and tried to enter the International 
Settlement, but was prevented by European guards. 


Manchuria. 
June 11th.—Several bombs were exploded in the Japanese area in Mukden 
but without causing any loss of life. 
June 13th.—T he Tokio press published what it described as a confirmation 
of the death of Marshal Chang Tso-lin on June 4th in Mukden. 
June 18th.—Chang Tso-lin’s son, Chang Hsueh-liang, was appointed 
Military Governor of Fengtien in succession to his father. 


June 7th—A Treaty of Friendship with Afghanistan was signed in Cairo. 


This provided for the reciprocal establishment of Diplomatic and Consular 
institutions. 


France. 

June 12th.—M. Zaleski, the Polish Foreign Minister, made a statement 
to the Paris press in which he said that by virtue of the occupation Articles 
of the Versailles Treaty, and of the last clause of Article 429 in particular, 
the Rhineland could not be evacuated unless the security of all the Allied 
and Associated Powers, and therefore the security of Poland, had first been 


guaranteed. 
June 13th.—The definitive agreement regarding the Ottoman Debt was 


signed in Paris. 


Germany. 

June 11th.—Mr. Parker-Gilbert’s interim Report, covering the period 
ending on May 31st, was issued. In it the Agent-General stated that Germany 
was well able to pay the annuities due, and had done so punctually, and 
the transfer operation had not proved impossible. Production costs were, 
however, continually on the increase, a process which could not continue 
indefinitely without danger. The stability of the mark was for the moment 
above suspicion, but there was room for a gradual re-organisation of the 
public financial system. The Report concluded by repeating that the funda- 
mental problem which remained was the “‘ final determination of Germany’s 
reparation liabilities.” 

June 12th.—The Marx Cabinet resigned, and the President asked Herr 


Mueller to form a new Government. 


Great Britain. 

June 12th.—The Foreign Secretary handed to the U.S. Embassy the reply of 
the Government of India accepting the invitation to participate “* individually 
and as an original signatory ”’ in the Peace Treaty. 
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An agreement was signed with Spain providing for most-favoured-nation: 
treatment of the goods of each country entering and leaving Spanish territory 
in the Gulf of Guinea. 

June 15th.—The Foreign Secretary handed to the U.S.A. Chargé d’ Affaires. 
in London the reply of the Union of South Africa to the Peace Pact invitation. 
In this the South African Government accepted with appreciation the invita- 
tion to become an original signatory, adding that in doing so it took for 
granted that signature of the Pact did not deprive any nation of the right of 
self-defence, or preclude it from carrying out its obligations under the League. 
It was also taken for granted that a violation of the Pact by any of “the 
signatories would release all the other parties to it from their obligations in 
respect to it. 


Greece. 

June 12th.—The Chamber unanimously abrogated the Greco-Soviet 
commercial Convention. This had not been ratified by the U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment. 

June 18th.—Reports were published in Athens of the discovery by the 
Government of a conspiracy for a Communist revolution. A strike of tobacco 
workers, which had begun a few days previously, extended to the transport 
services, and a good deal of street fighting between police and strikers took 
place at Drama, Cavalla and other places. 


Italy. 

June 6th.—Note re demonstrations in Belgrade, etc. (See Yugo-Slavia.) 
Japan. 

June 13th.—Report of Chang Tso-lin’s death. (See Manchuria.) 
Latvia. 


June 7th.—Parliament ratified the Treaty of Friendship and Commerce 
with the U.S.A. 


League of Nations. 

June 7th.—The Secretary-General received an appeal from Dr. Klissura, 
head of the Committee representing Albanian refugees throughout Europe, 
asking for the protection of the League against the “tyrannical régime 
exercised in Albania,” since 1924, by Ahmed Zogu, at the instigation and 
with the assistance of Italy. 

The Council of the League unanimously passed a resolution placing the 
blame on Hungary in respect of the discovery of the machine-gun parts at 
St. Gotthard on January Ist, 1928, and declaring that Hungary had neglected 
to carry out its obligations under the Treaty of Trianon. It also accepted, 
but criticised (as lacking in thoroughness) the work of the Committee which 
investigated the incident, and regretted that the actual destination of the arms 
had not been established. 

A resolution was passed urging the speedy ratification by all States of the 
Convention on the Traffic in Arms. 

June 8th.—The Council adopted a resolution to the effect that it maintained 
its resolutions of September, 1927, and March, 1928, regarding the Hungarian 
optants case, and invited the parties to reach an agreement by direct negotia- 
tion and reciprocal concession. M. Titulescu accepted the resolution, but 
Count Apponyi strongly criticised it and refrained from voting. M. Titulescu 
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then proposed to the Count that Sir Austen Chamberlain should be entrusted 
with the task of determining the compensation for Hungarian optants, and 
his award accepted as final. Count Apponyi promised that his Government 
would examine the proposal sympathetically. 

June 9th.—The 50th Session of the Council concluded. 


Mexico. 

June 7th.—Further fighting was reported between Federal troops and 
insurgents, and the latter derailed trains in three different places in western 
Mexico. 


Persia. 

June 17th—Four Protocols completing the Perso-Afghan Treaty of 
Security and Friendship were exchanged in Teheran, providing for mutual! 
economic assistance in case of war, the most-favoured-nation treatment to 
subjects of both countries, and other agreements. 

June 18th.—The Government signed provisional agreements with Austria 
and Czechoslovakia similar to those signed with Great Britain and France 
to provide for the situation created by the abolition of the Capitulations in 
Persia. 


Poland. 

June 12th—M. Zaleski’s statement regarding the Rhineland occupation. 
(See France.) 

June 17th.—-Tchitcherin’s Note re Russian refugees in Poland. (See 


USAS.R.) 


Portugal. 
June 15th.—Senhor da Silva, ex-Premier, and two ex-deputies were 


arrested on charges of making preparations for a revolutionary outbreak. 


Reparations. 

June 12th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan issued by the Agent-General for reparation payments for the month of 
May, 1928 (Fourth Annuity Year), showed that the receipts for the month 
totalled 134,102,945.07 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 
1,252,411,495.27 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for the 
month was 126,030,208°11 gold marks. 

June 11th.—Agent-General’s interim Report published. (See Germany.) 


Spain. 
June 12th.—Commercial Agreement with Great Britain. (See Great 
Britain.) 


Turkey. 
June 13th.—Signature of Debt agreement. (See France.) 


U.S.A. 

June 7th.—Ratification of Treaty of Friendship. (See Latvia.) 

June 11th.—Mr. Kellogg, in a speech in New York in connection with 
the tercentenary of the founding of the Reformed Dutch Church dealt with 
the reception his Peace Pact proposals had met with in Europe. 

June 12th.—Government of India replied to Peace Pact invitation. (See 
Great Britain.) 
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June 15th.—Reply of South Africa to invitation re Peace Pact. (See 
Great Britain.) 
June 19th.—Signature of Treaty with Austria. (See Austria.) 


U.S.S.R. 

June 12th.—Abrogation of the Greco-Soviet Commercial Convention. 
(See Greece.) 

June 17th.—The Commissar for Foreign Affairs handed a Note to the 
Polish Minister, describing as unsatisfactory the assurances given by the 
Polish Government in regard tc the protection of the Soviet Mission in Warsaw 
and demanding that new and severe restrictions should be imposed upon 
Russian refugees. 


Yugoslavia. 

June 6th.—The Italian Minister in Belgrade handed a Note to the Govern- 
ment expressing the Italian Government’s complete satisfaction with the 
Yugo-Slav reply (regarding the anti-Italian demonstrations) which was 
considered to close the incident. 

Further anti-Italian demonstrations took place at Skoplye. 


IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE LEAGUE AS BANKERS SEE IT. 

The May-June issue of the Midland Bank’s Monthly Review, in an 
appreciation of the League as a force in reconstruction, contains an interesting 
table showing the present valuations of the various Reconstruction Loans, 
and comparing them with the issue prices :— 








L Date of | Interest Price of | Present 
— Issue. _ Rate % Issue % | Price % 
Sere —_ , ee wees 
AUSTRIA | June 1923 | 6 | 80 101}* 
| 
HUNGARY wwe | Sully 1924 74 ~#26©|~—lO88 101 
GREECE— | 
Refugee Loan -- | Dec. 1924 7 88 | 984 
Stabilisation and | 
Refugee Loan .. | Jan. 1928 | 6 91 | 90 
DanzIG— | | | 
Mortgage Loan - | April 1925 | 7 ; 90 | 943 
Tobacco Monopoly | 
Loan ‘ -. | June 1927 | 64 91 914 
| 
BULGARIA— | | 
Settlement Loan... | Dec. 1926 | 7 92 | 87 
ESTHONIA mo re | June 1927 | 7 944 944 











*A pproximate London quotations at the end of May 1928, less interest 
accrued. 

It can be said with all fairness that the welfare of some 30 million people 

has been directly affected to the good by the League’s work for reconstruction. 

Add to this that reconstruction in one country is bound to affect the prosperity 

of others. The world is so closely knit together through finance and 

economics that the good or ill-health of one country, particularly if that 
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country be an important producing or marketing area, is bound to have 
corresponding effects upon its neighbours, and in some cases has marked 
effects on countries at some considerable distance. To take one instance 
only, Great Britain has shared in the added prosperity of Austria, British 
exports and re-exports to Austria having doubled in value since 1923. The 
value of the League’s services from this point of view is unquestionable. 
The comparative prosperity of Europe to-day is due in no small part to 
the League’s work of reconstruction. ‘‘ On this account,” says the Monthly 
Review, ‘‘ quite apart from any other services, the League has paid dividends 
exceeding by many times the expenses of its maintenance. It has proved 
itself the finest investment in general economic welfare that international 
action has hitherto brought forth.”’ 


THE LEAGUE AND WIRELESS. 


A report carefully prepared by the Advisory Committee on Communications 
and Transit on the practicability of the League having a wireless station of 
its own was discussed by the Council on June 9th. The Report recommends 
the construction at Geneva of a short-wave transmitter of 20 kilowatts 
aerial power, capable of transmitting simultaneously on two distinct wave- 
lengths, and, if it is subsequently found necessary, the erection of a 50 kilowatt 
station for long waves, capable also of being used for broadcasting telephony. 
The cost of the former station is estimated at £50,000, of the latter £32,000. 
The annual working expenses of the short-wave station would amount to 
about £8,000. 

In normal times it is proposed to keep the transmitting and receiving 
stations and staffs in a condition of efficiency by the handling of various forms 
of telegraphic traffic now passed between the League and various countries 
through Governmental and commercial circuits. There would also be a 
certain amount of new traffic, resulting from the possession by the League of 
a station of itsown. Ina time of crisis the League staffs would be reinforced 
by expert telephonists, seconded from various Government administrations. 

At the Council’s discussion on the Report,Sir Austen Chamberlain pointed 
out that there was insufficient information on a number of technical points 
for the Assembly to be able to make a decision. Between now and September 
therefore, a supplementary report will be prepared, dealing particularly with 
peace time use of a wireless station. 

At the same time the League Secretariat has been carrying out an 
interesting series of broadcasting experiments, the main object of which has 
been to examine the possibility of reaching overseas countries. The emissions 
take place through the Dutch station of Kootwijk, connected with the 
Secretariat by direct telephone cables placed at its disposal by the Swiss and 
German authorities. Experiments have been made in English, French, 
German, Spanish and Dutch. 


THE FIFTIETH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 


The President of the Council at its fiftieth session just concluded called 
special attention to one of the results of the League’s regular activities. 
Fifty sessions of the Council mean, at the very least, fifty or more weeks’ work. 
That is to say, about one year in 84 years has been spent by the statesmen of 
countries composing the large majority of the whole world, working and Jiving 
together. Andifto this yearis added the eight months of the eight Asserablies 
the period is enlarged to a year and a half of concentrated work on inter- 
national affairs. In pre-war days, many Foreign Ministers never knew each 
other, or only met at rare intervals. Now, at least once every three raonths 
they meet for the discussion of matters of present and future importance. 
The first Council session lasted under two hours, and there was one question 
on the Agenda. On the Agenda of the Fiftieth Council there were 40 items 
with numerous annexes, and it lasted a week. Bald facts such as these 
afford a justification for the League’s existence, almost apart from its success 
or failure to produce a solution for this or that problem laid before it. 

A large variety of questions were handled by the Council, covering certain 
political disputes between Member States, finance, economics, health, social, 
and humanitarian problems, opium, and refugees. At last the ratifications 
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of the Opium Convention have reached the total necessary for its coming into 
force. This will mean that the Central Board at Geneva, the League’s special 
contribution to this international problem, will now be set up for checking 
imports and exports of narcotics in all the countries which have signed the 
Convention. 

The fiftieth session, it so happened, laid a certain emphasis on two aspects 
of the League’s work. The Council was unable to settle either the Hungarian- 
Rumanian dispute or the Polish-Lithuanian question. In other words, as 
long as the League is not a Super-State, there are likely to be definite limits 
to what the Council can accomplish. It can prevent fighting, but when it 
comes to actual solution of political difficulties, unless there is the will to agree, 
it would still seem possible for one party to ignore the moral persuasion or 
even the moral menace of the Council. 

Then, in the discussion on the methods of carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Economic Conference, the old objection to League work in the 
economic sphere, on the score of expense, was raised. And it is likely to be 
raised again at the coming Assembly. Yet it was the work of these technical 
organisations in reconstruction that pulled the League through in the most 
critical hours of its career, and it is difficult to see how financial stinting at 
this time of day will, in the long run, bring anything but discredit to the League 
on the score of efficiency. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE AND THE HOURS CONVENTION. 


The meeting of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
held on Whit-Monday, May 28th, was concerned with the Hours Convention, 
or rather with the British demand that revision of the Convention should be 
brought before the 1929 Conference. The Governing Body had to come to a 
decision on this point, which had been discussed but not settled at its April 
session. 

The British Government representative read the statement set forth in 
his instructions. By way of preface to this communication, he said that the 
British Government did not desire to modify any principle upon which the 
Convention was based. Summarised, the British Government’s communica- 
tion was as follows :— 

It believed that general ratification of the Convention could only 

be achieved by revision. At the last session of the Governing Body a 

revision procedure was adopted which might be applied to any Con- 

vention; the British Government called upon the Governing Body 
immediately to apply this procedure to the Hours Convention. The 
first step in the accepted procedure was for the International Labour 

Office to draw up a report on the working of the Convention. The British 

Government asked that such a report should be submitted at the next 

session of the Governing Body. 

The Chairman (French Government) put before his colleagues what seemed 
to him the chief danger to be considered in deciding upon action ; he thought 
this was psychological. To call for a report on the Hours Convention alone 
more than two years before 1931, would create anxiety in most countries. 
He proposed a motion requesting the Office to prepare reports on all the 
Washington Conventions (which, according to the Article which is contained 
in each, should be submitted within ten years of their coming into force), 
‘“‘and to lay each report before the Governing Body as soon as it is 
completed.”’ 

Pressing for rapid action the British representative claimed that it was 
needed because other ratifications depended on Great Britain’s. The Italian 
Government representative demolished this argument, showing that from the 
moment the Washington text was touched no State would be bound by its 
** conditional ratification.” 

The British proposal, put to the vote, was lost by 11-12 votes. Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, Norway and Poland declared against it, voting with the six 
workers. 

The Chairman’s motion was carried by nine votes, Belgium, France and 
Poland voting for it with the six workers. The remaining Governments and 
all the employers abstained. 

(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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V.—NOTICES. 





1. The Conference of the Little Entente met at Bucharest on June 20th 
and sat until the 22nd. 
2. ‘The World Congress of Young Women’s Christian Associations met at 


Budapest on June 10th for an eight day session. 


Four hundred delegates 


attended, and the meeting was presided over by Lady Parmoor. 

3. The Supervisory Commission of the League of Nations met in London 
on June 15th, under the-chairmanship of M. Osusky, Czecho-slovakian Minister 
in Paris, and dealt with various budgetary questions. Lord Meston was 
Vice-chairman of the Commission. 

4. The International Parliamentary Trade Conference opened in Paris 
on June 19th. Two hundred and seventy-five delegates were present. 
representing 37 nations. 

5. The International Pen Congress opened in Oslo on June 18th. Twenty- 
two nations were represented. 

6. Theninth annual meeting of the General Council of the League of 
Nations Union was held at Matlock on June 20th and the two following days, 


under the presidency of Professor Gilbert Murray. 


VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


* League of Nations. 


1928. 
June 29th. The 11th International Aeronautic Exhibition Paris. 
>» w2eth. Fourteenth Session of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Commercial Conference .. Paris. 
July 2nd. *2nd Conference on the Abolition of Import and 
Export Prohibitions and Restrictions .. Geneva. 
be 2nd. Congress of the International Federation of 
League of Nations Societies The Hague. 
9 5th. International Astronomical Meeting at Leiden The Hague. 
oo 6th-7th. Congress on Anglo-American Relations 
(National Council for Prevention. of War) London. 
Aug. —(?) International Congress of Historical Sciences Oslo. 
9 2nd. Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference Honolulu. 
bid 4th-10th. Geneva Institute of International Relations. 
lst Session (Elementary) .. .. Geneva. 
Aug. 9th. International Law Association Meeting .. Warsaw 
a 4th-17th. Geneva Institute of International Relations .. Geneva. 
», 1l1th-17th. Geneva Institute of International Relations. 
2nd Session .. Geneva. 
3}, 13th-24th. 10th Annual Meeting of. Council of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Students Paris. 
> eae World Youth Peace Congress 4 Eerde - 
(Holland). 
Sept. 3rd. Ninth Assembly of the League ; Geneva. 
»» 24th. The World’s Power (Fuel) Conference London. 
Oct. 4th-6th. International Economic Conference .. Prague. 
_ 5, 4th-7th. Annual Conference of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Unions Intellectuelles Prague. 
» 8th-14th. *Twelfth Session of the International Labour 
Conference .. Warsaw. 
Nov. 5th. League of Nations International ‘Conference on 
Statistics +4 oa .. Geneva. 
1929. 
July International Congress of Nurses -- Montreal. 
Nov. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference os a 
apan). 
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